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THE ITALIAN TAILOR-BIRD, AND ITS NEST. 
1, The Bird. 2. Nest of ditto. 3. Portion of the Nest, to show the stitching of the leaves. 


We recently took occasion to illustrate the 
Wisdom and contrivance shown in birds’ 
wests by their tiny architects.* The above 
5 however, a more extraordi specimen 
f them than any yet quoted. Its builder 
isone‘of the order of Berchers, which are 
the best nest-builders of all the feathered 
tribes. They do not usually select, like the 
Climbers, the interior of ‘a hollow tree or 
fimilar situations, but most commonly inter- 
Weave their nests between the twigs and 
branches of shrubs, or suspend them from 
them, or even attach them to humbler vege- 
; some having even exercised arts from 
the creation, which man has found of the 
est benefit to him since he discovered 
These birds, indeed, may be called 
the inventors of the several arts of the weaver, 
the.sempstress, and the tailor, whence some 

® See Mirror, vol. xxiii. p. 295. 

Vor. xxv. R 





ofthem have been denominated weaver and 
tailor-birds. 

The nests of the latter are, however, most 
temarkable. India produces several species of 
tailor-birds, that are instructed by their Cre- 
ator to sew together leaves for the protection 
of their eggs and nestlings from the voracity 
of serpents and apes; they generally select 
those at the end of a branch or twig, and 
sew them with cotton, thread, and fibres. 
Colonel Sykes has seen some in which the 
thread was literally knotted at the end. The 
inside of these nests is lined usually with. 
down and cotton.t 

But, tailor-birds are not confined to India 
or tropical countries. Italy can boast a 
species which exercises the same art: one of 
our most eminent ornithologists, Mr. Gould, 
+ A nest, of the Indian tailor-bird will be found 
engeaved in the Mirror, vol. 73" 120. 
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has a specimen of this bird in his possession ; 

and the Zoological Society have a nest in their 

museum; from which sources, the originals 

of oe annexed, engraving have been litho- 
ed. 

This little bird was originally described 
and figured by M. Temminck, in 1820; but 
its singular instincts, as to its mode of nidi- 
fication, were afterwards given in detail by 
Professor P. Savi. It is called by the Pisans, 
Becca moschino, and is a species of the genus 
Sylvia, (cisticola.) 

In summer and antumn it frequents 
marshes, but in the spring it seeks the 
meadows and corn-fields; in which, at that 
season, the marshes being bare of the sedges 
which cover them in summer, it is com 
to construct its nest in tussocks of grass on 
the brinks of ditches ; but the leaves of these 
being weak, easily split, so that it is difficult 
for our little sempstress to unite them, and 
so to form the skeleton of the fabric. From 
this and other circumstances, the spring 
nests of these birds differ so widely from 
those made in the autumn, that it seems next 
to impossible that both should be the work 
of the same artisan. 

The latter are constructed in a thick bunch 
of sedge cr reed; they are shaped like a 
pear, being dilated below and narrowed 
above, so as to leave an aperture sufficient for 
the ingress and egress of the bird. The 
greatest horizontal diameter of the nest is 
about two inches and a half, and the vertical 
is five inches, ora little more. (See Fig. 2 
in the Engraving.) 

The most wonderful thing in the construc- 
tion of these nests is the method to which 
the little bird has recourse to keep the living 
leaves united, of which it is‘composed. The 
sole interweaving, more or less delicate, of 
homogeneous or heterogeneous substances 
forms the principle adopted by other birds to 
bind together the. parietes or walls of their 
nests; but this Sylvia is no weaver, for the 
leaves of the sedges or reeds are united by 
teal stitches. _ In the i, ed each leaf, she 
makes, probably with her » minute aper- 
tures, through which she contrives to pass, 
perhaps by means of the same organ, one or 
more cords formed of spiders’ web, particu- 

arly that of theiregg-pouches. These threads 
are not very long, and are sufficient only to 
s two or three times from one leaf to an- 
other; they ate of unequal thickness, and 
have knots here and there, which, in some 
places, divide into two or three branches. 

This is the manner in which the exterior 
of the nest is formed; the interior consists 
mainly of down, chiefly from plants, a little 
spiders’ web being intermixed, which helps 
to keep the other substances together. In 
the upper part and sides of the nest, the two 


* ®@ To illustrate the Rev. W. Kirby’s Bridgewater 
Treatise. 
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walls, that is the external and internal, are in 
immediate contact; but in the lower 

a greater space intervenes, filled with the 
slender foliage of grasses, the flores uf Syn. 
genesious plants, and other materials, which 
render soft and warm the bed in which the 
eggs are to repose. 

This little bird feeds upon insects, Its 
flight is not rectilinear, but consists of many 
curves, with the concavity upwards. These 
curves equal.in number the strokes of the 
wing, and at every stroke its whistle is heard, 
the intervals of which correspond with the 
rapidity of its flight. 

Perhaps, of all the instincts of birds, those 
connected with their nidification are most 
remarkable; and of all these, none ate so 
wonderful, as those of the tribe to which be. 
longs the little bird, whose proceedings in 
constructing its nest have just been described, 
In the Indian tailor-birds, the object of their 
sutorial art has been stated ; and, doubtless, 
in the case of the Italian, the attack of some 
enemy is prevented by her mode of fabri. 
cating her nest. Situated so near the ground, 
her eggs, but for this defence, might become 
the prey of some small quadruped or reptile, 
He who created the birds of the air taught 
every one its own lesson, aud how to place 
and construct its nest, so as to be most secure 
from inimical intrusion.} 


TO THE COMET. 


Mysterious strauger—thou art come at last— 
hy wild career— 
Whether it omens us or good or ill, 
Or whether thou art but as meteor still— 
Is surely vear ; 
And, brief as it began, will soon be past. 
Star of that vast Eternity, whose track 

No calculations measur e can bound : 
All that the world can give of awe thou hast ; 

For awe doth thine erratic course surround, 
Yet not the slavish, overwhelming fear 

Of ignorant suspicion and mistrust, 

But awe of an Almighty presence near, 
Aad feelings suitable for humble dust, 
Who witnesseth, yet knows not how or why 
Thou canst pursue thy path amidst the sky. 
bites - Earth. beholds thee next, new forms shall hail 
thee, 

And fear thee as they hail, as we do now; 
And fruitless cogitations shall assail thee, 

As those which weary many « mind below; 
Yet thou wilt pass upon thy destined way, 
Heedless as thoughtless of vain sons of clay. 
Have other worlds, as ours, prochuimed thee nigh, 

And waited for thy coming—as our own? 
Did other inmates of more regions sigh, 

Knowing, as thou revolvest, they are gone— 
Fled, as the Autumu’s leaves, which only grew 
To feel the sunshine, and inhale the dew. 


Mysterious token of the Uncreate | 
ho can, untrembliugly, gaze on. the air, 
And see the record of Eternal Fate, 
Thy presence and thy maguitude declare ; 
Without the conscious knowledge—there is One, 
Who reigns amid infinitude alune. 


+ Abridged from the Seventh Bridgewater Trea 
tise. On the History, Habits, and Instincts of 
Animals. By the Rev. W. Kirby, M.A. vol. ii. pp 
465—470, 
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What that infinitude we scarce can guess— 
_ Me only know its space we cannot span ; 


P 
what the orbs that hold their destined place 
aah the boundary ordained for man— 
‘What we now are, we know not—or to be— 
Our life, use, fate, are lost in mystery. 
To Him who made those stars we fain would turn— 
Omnipotent, as throughout all divine— 
Humbly adoring feel our spirits burn, 
* That we are suffered to approach his shrine ; 
Who, more benignant, deigus our wants to hear— 
To hear—and graut his humblest creature’s prayer. 
Mysterious strauger—thou art come at ast, 
e to each foretold presage dark and dim ; 
$o, in predicted time, in ages past, 
Came forth thy promised star, Jerusalem ! 
When all creation saw their Glorious King 
For human sins be human offering. 
Though less, not loved the least—a triumph given 
an our world amongst the hosts of heaven— 
Yn darkest gloom that Glorious Light appear’d, 
Aud from the darkest gloom man's spirits rear'd, 
Teaching the prayer of thanks we daily raise— 
Oh, Lord—thy will be doue—receive our hax ! 


“A VISIT TO THORNTON ABBEY. 
+ * Oh, Time! the beautifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin.” Brron. 

Taar vague and pleasing melancholy which 
petsons of sensibility feel, on beholding the 
mouldering remains of former greatness,— 
whether it be the tower “ by war or tempest 
bent,” or the baronial castle, proud in beau- 
tiful decay, rearing its broken turrets to the 
sky; or the old manor house, with tall chim- 
neys, shrunk moat, and antique windows ; or 
the abbey, where whispering ivy clings, and 
the piping winds make sad music through 
the dilapidated cloisters ;— all alike excite 
that sadness which is not akin to grief—a 
pensive, yet soothing mood of melancholy, 
from which we wish not to be freed—which 
brings before the mind's eye, visions of far-off 
and twilight years; while the days that are 
gone “roll by us with all their deeds,” and we 
commune in spirit with departed time. We 
stand where they have stood, who have long 
been dwellers of other worlds,—where they 
have lived, loved, joyed, sorrowed, and gone 
through all the changes of this most fleeting 
dream of being; “ life’s little day is past, 
and they are gone ;” we call, and are only 
answered by lone echoes. Yet, their majestic 
dwellings remain, and will remain, when we 
who now Muse upon their owners, shall be as 


re. 
‘These feelings were called forth on visiting 
the noble and beautiful ruins of Thornton 
Abbey, some account of which, with an En- 
graving, may be found in the Mirror, vol, 
Xvi. p. 28). Its situation is five miles from 
Barton-on-Humber, and adjoins the village 
of Thornton. As a turning in the road 
brought the venerable pile in full view, what 
§ feeling of reverence did its proud decay 
inspire! The “eager arms of time” were 
sili warded off by the thick clustering ivy, 
Which in green luxutiance clasps the grey 
Walls up to the very top. Beautiful was the 
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effect of the incessant rustle and motion to 
the summer air of this verdant tracery, in 
contrast with the stern and immovable 
edifice. Old oaks, of immense magnitude, 
spread their giant arms, the last remnants of 
the good greenwood which once surrounded 
the domain. You enter the ruin through a 
broad gateway, and find, ranged on either 
side, deep niches, the remains of the dim 
cloisters. A small door on one side opens 
into an apartment, which hus evidently been 
used as a kitchen; here is the wide, open 
fireplace, and numerous small openings in 
the wall, resembling closets. Passing through 
another low door, (which, .as Mrs. Radcliffe 
would have said, “ slowly creaked on its 
hinges,”) you find yourself at the foot of 
narrow, winding stone stairs, which conduct 
to the top of the building; a view of the sur- 
rounding country being seen at intervals 
through the narrow loopholes. At the first 
landing, is the grand banqueting room, of 
noble dimensions, having a bay window with 
the sculptured stone-work still entire; there, we 
may suppose, in 1541, the obsequious monks 
entertained the burly King Henry VIIL, 
with his gentle queen Jane Seymour. What 
suit and service were paid, in this very room, 
by the bare-headed fathers to their royal 
guest, all unconscious that the destroyer was 
so near! fancy pictured the monarch’s glance 
of design, scanning the outward and visible 
signs of internal wealth, displayed around 
him, and even then planning its appropria- 
tion. Now, rank weeds cluster on the moul- 
dering floor, and the fragments of some 
gipsy’s fire remained on the desolate hearth- 
stone! What a homily did the present decay 
afford on the vanity and fleeting nature of 
all things earthiy. 

Endless would it be to enumerate the 
cells, chambers, and passages of the abbey, 
calculated to stand through many a coming 
year, if we may judge by the thickness of 
the walls. Imagination was busy, and it 
was a luxury to rest on a pile of moss-grown 
stones in front of the building, and indulge 
her vagaries. She brought again the matin 
bell, which, when the morn “in russet mantle 
clad,” lighted up the old woods around, rang 
drearily through the silence; and while the 
monotonous day faded in the crimson west, 
the vesper chimes broke softly on the calm 
twilight hour. To the left, is a dark walk, 
the trees meeting overhead,—in the shadow 
of the “ dim, religious light” beneath, who 
may tell what steps have traversed—what 
hearts have there sighed over the world they 
had forsaken, — over scattered prospects, 
blighted hopes, and withered affections! the 
future closed by a life-long vow, which, like 
the mountain barriers and iron gates which 
closed round the “ happy valley ” of Russelas, 
for ever shut out the world beyond. Centu- 
ries have rolled by, and in their sweeping 
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course have brou,ht a change over all things. 
In the once sacred precincts of this stately 
relic of mouastic pride, the cattle were quietly 
browsing; while rank grass and nettles grew 
thickly in the vacant courts, where “ all de- 
vouring Time, is sitting on his throne of 
ruins hoar.” 

Leaving the abbey, we passed on some 
short distance to the ruined chapter-house, 
aud the abbot’s lodgings. The former is in 
complete but beautiful ruin; and through the 
Gothic windows, and solitary arches, the 
haymakers .were seen busily and blithely 
employed in a field on the other side, pre- 
senting a gay and scenic contrast to its 
solemn beauty. 

But the most curious records of the things 
that were to be seen in this interesting place 
are the lately excavated remains of a magni- 
ficent church, which from the space now 
spread open. must have been an immense 
structure. The stone lies in broken but 
tichly-carved masses, fresh from its long bu- 
rial as if newly hewn, although trees of great 
size have flourished in leafy pride for years 
above this buried “ work of long forgotten 
hands!” All unconscious had each pro- 
prietor been of the immured treasure, until 
an observant person remarked the brown hue 
of the grass, extending to some distance 
near the chapter-house, and sagaciously con- 
cluded. that some cause must exist for the 
phenomenon. The spade soon brought to 
light the spot sacred to the worship and the 
burial of a past age : long rows of tombstones 
extending up the aisles, with the carved base- 
ments of fluted columns on each side. The 
inscriptions are mostly illegible: one we 
could decipher, contains the dust of “ Ro- 
berti and Julia,” date 1443. And who were 
they, who in the days of the meek King 
Henry VI., here found repose from the fever- 
ish dream of life? Conjecture is left to 
speculate on the parts they have acted in the 
wild drama ‘of human existence. It was a 
stirring and awful thought to stand over the 
buried dust of four centuries, which, however 
great, or beautiful, or beloved, had thus left 
nothing but a name to tell that such had 
been! In moments like these, how vividly 
is the fast fading nature of our little span of 
lifepresented to the mental eye, with the 
small importance of those idols of the world 
which we:so fondly grasp at ; while the stream 
of time which stays not in its course, is bear- 
dng us and our transient joys and sorrows, 
rapidly on its bosom towards the wide ocean 
of eternity ! Anne R. 





Anecdote Gallery. 


ADVENTURE AT ACHEN. 


On the 25th of July, 1825, the transport 
_Robarts, which was conveying troops from 


Rangoon to Gooty, passing between the An. 
daman Isles and the coast of Tenesseram, at 
half-past seven a.m., went over a coral shoal 
ten fathoms at the edge next the coast, and 
the bottom; with which circumstance we 
commence our anecdote, because B— sayg 
expressly, “ This shoal is not known, neither 
is it marked in Horsburgh’s Charts; the 
captain fifteen years since came upon it, but 
no attention was paid by the proper authori. 
ties to his notice of the circumstance, because 
being then young in his profession, it was 
thought he might be out in his reckoning,” 
As the vessel must pass Achen, and the 
crew were short of live stock, the captain de. 
termined to anchor near, or amid the nume- 
rous islands termed by mariners, Achen Head; 
and he did so on the Ist of August, when a 
hard- blowing, adverse gale had subsided, 
There were but three British officers on board, 
a major, a lieutenant, and an ensign, of the 
East India Company’s service; and these 
gentlemen starting at daybreak for the: shore, 
landed, after sailing about three miles up a 
river, or creek. This stream was narrow, 
and, at low water, so shallow, as scarcely to 
afford sufficient depth to float a mage ss 
sized boat; a fovtpath pleasantly s 
with trees ran along the river banks from the 
sea, to the spot whereat B— and his compa. 
nions landed. They found the houses of the 
inhabitants of Achen, like those of the Bure 
mese, built of bamboo, and similar in appear 
ance and arrangement ; to each, a garden is 
attached in front: the canoes and boats of 
the natives are also upon the Burmese plan. 
There is not, (or, at least, was not at that 
period,) an European settler on the island; 
but a great deal of traffic appeared to be 
going forward, whilst the active, business. 
like air, and industrious stir of the scene, 
presented rather a singular spectacle for an 
Indian settlement. The natives of all ranks 
carry a creese in their girMles, and some, in 
addition, wear a sword. As previous to the 
landing of our military, the people had never 
seen any but naval officers, the appearance of 
the three in question was quite an event, 
and, evidently, they were regarded as lions, 
In the course of the day, B— strolled forth 
to reconnoitre; and, after walking about a 
mile, came to an old fort, which’he was about 
to enter, when three or four men stationed as 
guards at its gate, opposed his progress, aud 
authoritatively demanded who and what he 
was, and what he wanted at the king’s pa 
lace? Now for aught B— knew, the King 
of Achen might be a mortal enemy to the 
Company’s officers ; or, at the least, he might 
be strangled or beheaded as a ‘spy, so that 
never came such sudden approximation to 
royalty less welcome. He: was staggered 
for a moment, but soon recovering his self 
possession, replied with composure, that he 
was an Englishman, and had business with 
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the King; for, aware of the difficulty: of 
access to an oriental prince, he believed such 
@m answer equivalent to at once making his 
bow. However, the soldier who went to ap- 

the monarch of the Englishman’s visit, 
soon returned, with a gracious message from 
the young king, (who was but fourteen years 
of age,) to this effect-—“ He was then yoing 
to take a siesta; but would be happy to see 
the Englishman at four o’clock that after- 
noon.” Long previous to that hour, the 
transport was under weigh, B— safely on 
board, cungratulating himself on his escape, 
pethaps from torture, or death, and yet not 
without some qualms of conscience for the 
trick. which he had put upon the good- 
natured, youthful King of Achen. 


(ADVENTURE OF AN OFFICER IN ITALY. 
ABarrisu officer travelling in Italy, arrived 
one evening at a small village, much fatigued 
aid in need of refreshment. Applying for 
it at the door of a capanna, provisions were 
st before him, and a bed prepared for the 
ethausted wanderer, for which hospitalities 
he paid little or nothing. Next day, his host 
fered to put him in the right road to the 
place he next intended to visit; and, during 
their walk, the officer asked him several 
questions respecting the state of Italy, Italian 
towns, Italian government and police, &c. 
gncluding by inquiring the profession of 
his guide, and’ how he maintained himself 
and family :— “Signor,” replied the man, 
“Sono ala ‘ore—bandito”—and he plucked 
from his vest a concealed stiletto, advising 
the astonished traveller to hasten forwards, 
lest he should meet with /adri less honour- 
able than himself; assuring him, however, 
that all who confided in him for protection 
and kindness, were safe, and certain of re- 
giving it. 

THE SOLDIER’S BOUQUET. 

A vew years since, a young officer in a Male 
tese regiment, who had but lately entered the 
eetvice, and was not much accustomed to 
the smell of gunpowder, appeared one morn- 
ing on parade with a rose in his button-hole, 
With the fine perfume of which he ever and 
ation regaled his olfactory nerves. Upon ob- 
terving this, his commanding officer, Count 
G@—, a veteran who had seen much ser- 
wee, ran up to the young man, tore the rose 
from his bosom, and trampled it under foot, 
exclaiming, as he broke one of a soldier’s 
cartridges under his chin, and actually thrust 
the powder into his nostrils,—“ That, sir, is 
the only bauguet for a soldier !” 


IGNORANCE OF MILITARY TERMS. 
Tur lady of the late Dr. H—, of Eton, having 
son in the army, and in a regiment, part of 
Which was ordered to one of the Indies, con- 
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soled some friends and herself with the 
assurance, that “ they were not likely to lose 
the young man, since only:two redoubts of 
his regiment were ordered on foreign service, 
and he was not in either of them.”—M. L. B. 





MILITARY ANECDOTES. 

Tose who wished to make acquaintance 
with Kosciusko, when at Paris, in 1798, pro- 
cured an introduction to Madame Fiszer, the 
widow of his former adjutant. One evening, 
as Kosciusko entered the apartments of this 
lady, she met him with the information that 
he would have an opportunity of admiring a 
very interesting woman, whose most earnest 
wish was to make his acquaintance. “ With 
all my heart,” said Kosciusko, “provided it 
is not a learned lady ; for to learned ladies I 
have a natural antipathy.” Madame Fiszer 
replied, that it was a learned lady, Madame 
de Stael Holstein, one of the most celebrated 
in the French literary world. At these words, 
he snatched up his hat, and, with a civil apo- 
logy to his fair friend, hurried out of the 
house. When “Madame de Stael appeared, 
full of earnestness for the anticipated plea- 
sure of the evening, the Polish countess 
frankly told her what had passed. Madame 
de Stael invited herself for the following 
evening, and requested the lady of the house 
not to announce her visit to Kosciusko. 
Next evening, Kosciusko came as usual, 
found several of his countrymen, and was 
conversing with them, when Madame de 
Stael entered unannounced. When the esta- 
blished forms of presentation were over, 
she went up to; Kosciusko, aud with, her 
innate, vivacious eagerness, loaded him with 
flattering speeches, and concluded with the 
following address: “General, tell me your 
history ; pray relate to us the principal events 
of the Polish revolution.’ — With perfect 
composure and self-possession, he laconically 
be ae Madame, I made, but cannot re- 
ate, it, 


One day, my grandfather, (says Mirabeau,) 
arrived at a review the very moment it had ° 
taken place. Alighting from his horse, he 
went directly to the major, who instantly 
said to the commissioner, “There, sir, ig 
M. Mirabeau, whom I told you would not 
fail to be here in the course of the day.” 
The commissioner replied, that he was ve 
sorry, but his duty was to review the troops, 
and make a report of the men missing; that 
the troops had passed before him, and the 
captain was not present ; that he had nothing 
to do with any other circumstance, and, con- 
sequently, the review was closed, for M. Mira- 
beau would be reported absent. Mirabeau 
allowed the major to plead his cause, and 
exclaimed against the commissioner's seve. 
rity; but the inspecting officer, who strictly 
adhered to his instructions, refused to alter 
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his decision, The young captain, who till 
then had remained silent, now approached 
the commissioner, and with the utmost eool- 
ness said to him, “I am then absent, sir ?” 
—“Yes, sir,” replied the commissioner.— 
“ In that case,” said Mirabeau, “this takes 
place in my absence,” and attacked the com- 
missioner with his horsewhip, and gave him, 
in the middle of the parade, a singular di- 
lemma to solve. 


In the battle of Culloden, the heroism of 
Gillies Mac Bane was most eminently dis- 
played, and worthy of a better fate. This 
gentleman was major of the regiment of Clan 
Mac Intosh; and when the Argyle militia 
broke down the park wall, by which means 
they were enabled to attack the Highlanders 
in dank, the brave Gillies stationed himself at 
the gap, and, as the enemy entered, they suf- 
fered severely from the irresistible strokes of 
his claymore. At last, finding himself op- 
posed singly to the whole troop, he set his 
back to the wall, and defended himself with 
the fierceness of desperation, keeping the 
enemy at bay, and killing several of them. 
Some officers, admiring his valour, endea- 
voured to save his life, but Gillies fell, when 
he had slain thirteen of his foes. 


During the American war, Captain Gregg, 
and a brother officer, returning from hunting, 
were fired upon by an ambush of Indians. 
Both fell, and the Indians coming up, struck 
them on the forehead with the tomahawk, 
and scalped them. Captain Gregg, in de- 
scribing the operation, said, he telt as if 
molten lead were poured on his head ; yet he 
had the hardihoo: to lie still, suppressing 
his breath, to make them suppose he was 
dead. When they had left him, he felt as if 
something cooling were applied to his burning 
head: this was caused by the coldness of the 
tongue of his dog, which was licking it. 
The dog, after fawning upon him, left him 
and disappeared in the woods, Captain 
Gregg, in attempting to tise, found he was 
wounded in the back by a musket - shot, 
and severely bruised on the forehead by the 
stroke of a tomahawk, which would have 
killed him, had not its force been broken 
by his hat. He crawled to his brother 
officer, who lay dead near him, and opening 
his waistcoat, laid his throbbing head upon 
his warm bosom; for the sticks and stones 
among which he lay were torture to him. 
Here he expected death to put an end to his 
sufferings. In the mean time, the dog 
hastened home to the captain’s friends, and 
by his manner showed that some accident 
had befallen his master. They followed the, 
dog, which guided them to the scene de- 
scribed, where they arrived just in time to 
save the life of Captain Gregg, who, under 
the care of a skilful surgeon, ultimately reco- 
vered, 
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When the British ‘soldiers landed at Tr: 
nidad, (says a recent writer,) they broke open 
a boiling-house and distillery, and made grog 
in a most original manner, and on a very ex. 
tensive scale. They rolled out three h 
heads of sugar, and seven puncheons of rum, 
which they emptied into a well of water, 
drew op the mixture in buckets full, and 
drank it. This singular mode of making 
grog was introduced by the regiment under 
the command of Colonel Picton, who, during 
his government, endeavoured, but without 
success, to make the Colonial Department 
reimburse the proprietor for the damage sus. 
tained.—-Pieton had an original way of treat. 
ing those debtors who had the means, but 
wanted the will, to pay. Instead of under. 
going the heavy delay of. a Spanish law pro- 
cess, creditors were in the habit of going to 
the Governor, who would then summon the 
debtor before him, and ask him if the plain- 
tiff's claim was just. If the defendant an. 
swered in the affirmative, Picton desired him 
to pay him immediately. Perhaps the de. 
fendant would remark, that he had not the 
money at the moment; when the Governor 
would ask him, by what time he would have 
it. If the defendant said, he should have it 
in a week, the Governor paid the plaintiff 
himself, and then turning to the defendant, 
he would desire him to take care that he pro- 
duced the money within ten days. This was 
enough, for few men would venture to trifle 
with the Governor. 


During a campaign in Germany, Lon 
Townsend, who commanded one of the bri- 
gades, gave a dinner to his officers, as is usual 
with generals on a march. When the soup was 
served up, (says Sir J. Campbell,) a universal 
complaint was made of its horrid taste. An 
inquiry was instantly made into the cause, 
when it was found that the French, by whom 
the place had been occupied as an hospital 
but two days before, on retreating, for the 
purpose of expediting the interment of their. 
dead, had thrown many of them into the 
wells. The company instantly broke up in 
disorder: but old Major Hume, of the 25th 
foot, who had been a soldier from his in- 
fancy, and often, no doubt, fared on viands 
not the most delicate, proceeded with charac- 
teristic indifference to finish his dinner, ex- 
claiming that the soup was good, and that it 
would have been better if the whole French 
army had been in the water of which it was 
made. 


On the second anniversary of the battle of 
Albuera, (says Lieutenant Cadell,) the 28th 
regiment gave a dinner to Sir Rowland Hill, 
aud the staff of the second division. Being 


encamped, they had no tables or chairs; but 
the deficiency was ingeniously supplied by 
Lieutenant Irwin. A nice piece of turf be 
selected, he marked out the length 
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readth of a mess-table for, one hundred co- 
vets. The sward was carefully lifted, and a 
trench dug round, large enough to accommo- 
date the party; the sods and mould were 
then carefully placed in the centre, and level- 
fed; this centre-piece being excavated suffi- 
ciently to give room for their legs underneath. 
When the mass was raised to a proper height, 
the sward was carefully laid on, so that they 
had a beautiful, green table, novel and inge- 
nious. The dinner was cooked in every way 
the old soldier could invent — roast and 
boiled, soup and bouillé; camp kettles were 


, feversed for ovens to bake pies, and every 


st brought his knife, fork, and plate. 
aoe "WGC. 
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HUMAN SKULLS OF UNUSUAL THICKNESS, 
AND BRAINS OF UNUSUAL WEIGHT. 
Unusuatty thick skulls have been long as- 
cribed to men who are deficient in intellect, 
and dull in comprehension; hence they have 
been called reproachfully thick-headed fellows, 
or block-heads. This notion, however, like 
many others equally common-place, is a false 
induction ; for particular men and whole na- 
tions displaying unquestionable talent and 
intelligence, have been remarkable for the 
extraordinary thickness of their skulls. The 
learned Professor Porson was, on a post- 
mortem examination, found to possess a skull 
so exceedingly thick, that Gall, the celebrated 
phrenologist, wittily observed that it was no 
wonder he had so retentive a memory, for it 
was impossible for things to escape from his 
head, when once they had got into it. In 
Stow’s Survey of London, mention is made 
of a human skull above three quarters of an 
inch thick, which was found at St. Catherine’s 
Cree Church. The author of the “ Disserta- 
tion concerning the Poems of Ossian,” says 
of Oscar, (Ossian’s grandson,) that he stood 
unrivalled for thickness and hardness of 
skull, Indeed, his skull must have been of 
more than ordinary thickness, as we are told 
that when it was desired to wake him from 
his profound slumbers, this was effected by 
dashing a large stone at his head. On one 
occasion, when he had fallen asleep on his 
post, Ossian and Ca-olt, finding the enemy 
approaching, consulted for awhile on the best 
method of waking the somnambulist, and 
decided on dashing a stone at his head, as 
the least likely to hurt him. “Ca-olt took 
up a heavy stone, and struck it against the 
hero’s head. The hill shook for three miles, 
as the stone rebounded and rolled away!”’ Dr. 
Bulmer, on the authority of Purchas, observes 
“that blockheads and loggerheads are in re- 
quest in Brazil, and helmets are of little use, 
one having a natural murion of his 
: for as to the Brazilian’s heads, some 
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of them are as hard as the wood that 

in the country, so that cannot be broken.” 
In Oviedo’s Genéral History of the Indies, it 
is remarked, “that Indian skulls are four 
times as thick as other men’s; so that on 
coming to handy strokes with them, it shall 
be requisite not to strike them on the head 
with swords, for many have been broken on 
their heads with little hurt done.” 

“The brain generally weighs, according to 
Soemmering, from 2 lbs. 5}0z. to 3lbs. 34 0z. 
Professor Dewhurst has weighed several at 
4lbs. The brain of the late Lord Byron, 
without its membranes, weighed 6 lbs. and 
contained more medullary substance than 
ordinary, as also did that of Oliver Cromwell. 
That of Dr. Gall weighed only 2 lbs. 100z. 
7tdrs. Baron Cuvier’s brain weighed, ac- 
cording to M. Berard, 3lbs. 13}0z., and 
according to M. Rousseau, 3 lbs. 14 oz. 4 drs. 
A horse’s weighs only J lb. 40z., and that 
of an ox is one-fourth of the dimensions of 
the human brain.”* Mr. Scoresby found 
that a whale, 19 feet long, and 11,200 Ibs. 
in weight, possessed a brain weighing only. 

2 \bs. J.F. 


THE CAPIBARA. 


As a specimen of this curious animal has 
lately been added to the collection in the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, the following 
particulars respecting its natural history may 
not be unacceptable to our readers. The 
capibara possesses many physiological, cha- 
racters that render it somewhat questionable 
in what order of the zoological classification 
it onght to rank. Its short, thick neck, the 
colour and bristly nature of its hair, and a 
few other appearances were thought by some 
naturalists sufficient to warrant them in re- 
garding it asa species of hog, and accord- 
ingly they have placed it in the order Pachy- 
dermata. The, shape of its body which is 
more elevated behind than before, the divided 
lip beset with bristles, the palmated feet, the 
number and form of the teeth, and the ab- 
sence of tail, and tusks, and hoofs, are cir- 
cumstances that declare the impropriety of its 
arrangement in that order. Cuvier and his 
followers think it more correct to include it in 
the order Rodentia, in which are classed the 
cavies and other animals to which it bears the 
nearest resemblance, but which it eclipses in 
size. The capibara inhabits the rivers of 
Guiana and the Amazon, wherein it swims 
with great dexterity by means of its webbed 
feet. Its principal food is fish, corn, and 
fruits. It seizes its finny prey with its teeth 
and claws, and, having captured it, brings it 
to the water’s edge, and there eats it. It 
cautiously keeps close to the water, that it 
may be enabled, in case of d , to elude 
its enemies by swimming or by diving to the 
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bottom, where it can remain a long time. 
Its land excursions are usually taken at night 
time, and inthe company of several others. 
When away from the water, it stands but 
little chance of escaping from its foes, as it 
is but a bad runner. It frequently, when 
feeding, assumes an erect position, like that 
of a squirrel sitting, or a lapdog begging ; 
and the sound it utters has been compared to 
the braying of an ass. Though its disposi- 
tion in a natural state is shy and timid, yet 
when domesticated it fears not its keeper, 
but will attend to his call, and follow him. 
It is hunted for the sake of its flesh, which 
is fat and tender, but of a fishy flavour. The 
South American epicures, however, prize the 
head as a bon bouche. 


TWO-LEGGED PIGS. 
Ar a meeting of the Zoological Society, on 
February 12, 1833, a note was read from 
Colonel Hallam, accompanied by two indivi- 
duals of a race of pigs with only two legs, the 
hinder extremities being entirely wanting. 
The latter, Colonel Hallam states, were ob- 
served “ at a town on the coast in the Tan- 
jore country, in the year 1795; they were 
from a father and mother of a similar make, 
and the pigs bred from them were the same.” 
—Philosophical Magazine. 





DAVID D@UGLAS. “ 
We were sorry to learn, through a Report 
of the Geographical Society’s meeting of 
March 9th, of the death of this eminent and 
zealous naturalist. His numerous discoveries 
in botany and zoology must ever cause his 
name to be gratefully remembered, and his 
unfortunate fate to be deeply deplored, by the 
man of science. 

In 1825, the London Horticultural Society 
sent him on an exploration of the west coast 
of North America, from whence he returned, 
in 1827, with many species of plants, &c., 
previcusly unknown to -naturalists.. Among 
his botanical discoveries were two most noble 
and stupendous pines. The one, called after 
himself Pinus Douglasti, growing on the 
banks of the Columbia, attaining the height 
of 230 feet, and a circumference of more than 
40 feet, near to the ground. The other, Pinus 
Lambertiana, growing in Northern Califor- 
nia, being upwards of 215 feet in height, and 
nearly 58 feet in circumference near the root. 
Many remarkable birds and other animals 
were brought by him from the previously but 
little explored mountains near the river Co- 
lumbia, and other parts of North America. 
It is to him we are indebted for the intro- 
duction into this country of the Oxalis cre- 
nata, a plant'which promises by and. by to 
become every where'cultivated and generally 
preferred instead of the potato, on: account 
of its greater merits. 


During his sojourn of two years amonp ¢ 
wild Indians ct the Rocky memati 
said he was “reduced to such extremities ag 
occasionally to sup upon the flaps of. his 
saddle ; and once, not having this resource; 
was obliged to eat up all the seeds he had 
collected the previous -forty days in order to 
appease the cravings of nature. Not appalled 
by these sufferings, he returned again to 
endure similar hardships.”* 

We have often regretted that many natu. 
ralists have died, even within modern times, 
of whom nothing is to be obtained in the 
shape of biography ; but we hope that some 
competent hand will write an account of the 
life and discoveries of David Douglas.—J.F. 


® Magazine of Natural History. 
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HYMN TO JOY.—FROM SCHILLER, 


Joy, thou brightest Heaven-lit spark, 
Daughter from the Elysian choir, 

On thy holy ground we walk, 
Reeling with ecstatic fire. 

Thou canst bind in one again 
All that custom tears apart ; 

All mankind are brothers, when 
Waves thy soft wing o’er the heart. 


Chorus. 


Myriads join the fond embrace ! 
*Tis the world’s inspiring kiss ! 
Friends, yon dome of starry bliss 

Is a loving father's place. 


Who the happy lot doth share, 
Friend to have, and friend to be ; 

Who a lovely wife holds dear— 
Mingle in our jubilee ! 


Yea: who calls one soul his own— 
Ong, on all earth’s ample round ; 

Who can not, may steal alone, 
Weeping, from our holy ground ! 


Chorus. 


Sympathy ! with blessings, crown 

All, that in life's circles are ! 

To the stars she guides us, where 
Dwells enthroned the Great Unknown. 


Joy, to every living thing, 
Nature’s bounty doth bestow— 
Good and bail still welcoming ; 
On her rosy path they go. 
Kisses she to us has given, 
Wine, and friend iu death approved ; 
Sense, the worm has—but, iu Heaven 
Stands the soul, of God beloved. 


Chorus. 


Myriads, do ye prostrate fall ? 
a Creator near ? m 
eek Him, in yon starry sphere— 
O'er the stars, He governs all ! 


. Joy impels the quick rotation, 

Sure return of night and day ; 

— the main-spring of creation, 

eeping every wheel in y 5 

She draws from buds the flow rets fair, 
Brilliant suns from azure skies, 

Rolls the spheres in trackless air— 
Realms unreached by mortal eyes, 











¢ 






ginnt I Chorus. 

. As her suns, in joyful play, 

‘ On their airy circles fly ; 

, As the knight to victory— 
Brothers, speed upon your way. 





From Truth’s burning mirror, still 
Her sweet smiles the inquirer grect : 
She, up Virtue’s toilsome hill, 
Guides the weary pilgrim’s feet. 
On Faith’s sunny mountain, wave, 
Floating far, her banners biight ; 
Through the rent wall of the grave, 
¥iits her form in angel light. 
Chorus. 
Patient then, ye myriads live ! 
To a better world press on ! 
Seated on his starry throne, 
God the rich reward will give. 
For the gods, what thanks are meet! 
Like the gods then let us be ! 
All the poor and lowly greet, 
With the gladsome and the free! 
Banish Venyeance from the breast, 
And forgive our deadliest foe ; 
Bid no anguish mar his rest, 
No consuming tear-drops flow. 
Chorus. 
Be the world fiom sin set free— 
All our follies be forgiven ! 
Brothers, in that starry Heaven, 
As we judge, our doom shall be. 
mi f= the red wine dances ; 
y the magic of the cup 
Rage dissolves, in gentle trances, 
Dead Despair is lifted up. 
Brothers, round the nectar flies, 
Mounting to the beaker’s edge ; 
Toss the foam off to the skies— 
“ Our Good Spirit ” here we pledge! 
Chorus. 
Him, the seraphs ever praise, 
Hin, the stars, that rise and sink ; 
Drink to our Good Spirit, drink ! 
High to Him, our glasses raise | 
Spirits firm, in hour of woe— 
Help, to innocence opprest— 
Truth, alike to friend or foe— 
Faith unbroken, wrongs redressed ; 
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(Point Puer.) 


Pride, unquelled by tyrauts’ thrones, 
Cost it fortune, cost it blood— 
Still may merit win her crowns ; : 
Down with Falsehood’s poisonous brood ! 
Chorus. 
Closer draw the holy ring! 
By the sparkling wine-cup, now 
Swear to keep the solemn vow— : 
Swear it, by the Heavenly King! . 
New England Magazine. 





JUVENILE TRANSPORTATION. 


POINT PUER, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 


Tue destitute and neglected state of children 
in the lower neighbourhood of London ig 
deeply to be deplored, both on account of the 
ruin which ultimately becomes their lot, and 
also on account of the mischief done to the 
community when they ripen in years and 
turn out depredators upon the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. In St. Giles’s, in White- 
chapel, and in the lower parts of Westmin- 
ster, these unfortunate bits of humanity may 
be seen from the sly, lurking, young pick- 
pocket to the ragged little varlet, without 
either shoes or stockings and scarcely a rag 
to cover him, galloping and frisking about 
the pavement, in all the joyousness of child- 
hood, but under training to be a rogue, with 
a tolerable certainty that his future steps will 
be upon the tread-wheel, and his ultimate 
existence at Botany Bay. The parents of 
many of these children are labouring men, or 
very poor journeymen; and melancholy is the 
fact that trifling as their wages may be, a 
considerable portion of their money is ex- 
pended in drunkenness. The children are 
neglected and half starved. The fathers are 
at their work all day, the mothers are out 
charing, begging, or hawking, and when 
these urchins become of a sufficient age-to 
steal, the parents shake them off and tell 
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them to support themselves : but bad enough 
as this may appear, it is still worse when we 
reflect that many, very many parents turn 
their children out every morning, and beat 
them every night, unless they contrive, by 
begging or thieving, to bring home a given 
sum, independent of their own support. 

These boys go to crime as naturally as a 
duck takes to the water—it is their element 
—and hence it is that our jails are crowded 
with juvenile delinquents, who are so steeped 
in crime that all the philanthropic labours of 

blic societies and individuals are as use- 

s, as their promoters are amiable. 

The above Engraving is a representation 
of an establishment lately founded near Port 
Arthur, Van Dieman’s Land, for the recep- 
tion of juvenile rogues, where they are trained 
to habits of industry, and brought up to 
various trades. It is situated on a neck of 
land, in a beautiful country, about a mile 
and a-half from the Port, and is called Point 
Puer. The impure Puer younkers, about 
160 in number, rise at six, and go to rest 
about nine. The hours are regularly em- 
ployed—industry and obedience are the order 
of the day. Their former idle habits are 
gradually rooted out of them ; for proper man- 
agement and emulous employment will effect 
more towards the reformation of these unfor- 
tunate two-legged seedlings; than months or 
years will do in the dens of hulks, or on the 
squirrel-like employment of a tread-wheel. 

Seni. 
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Pew Books. 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 


[A sertes of “ First Impressions” under this 
name has lately appeared in our namesake 
journal, the New York Mirror. Their writer 
is Mr. N. P. Willis, an American poet “of 
some reputation in his own country,” says 
the Quarterly Reviewer; and, we are disposed 
to add, favourably known to the English 
reader. These sketches are the result of the 
author’s recent visit to this country, and his 
introduction to some of the first circles of 
British society. They are, certainly, very 
cleverly drawn, and in a much better style 
than ordinary American writing, so often 
crude, slipshod, and unsatisfactory even to tire- 
someness ; so that Mr. Willis’s Impressions 
will afford amusement to a certain class of 
readers, who have survived repletion from 
the silver-fork school: besides, some curiosity 
may be felt as to the opinions of an American 
on the high-bred ease and the best elements 
of our society ; that is, if the public have not 
been overdosed by the coronetted imperti- 
nence and quackery of the German Prince. 
Be this as it may, some undue importance 
has been attached to Mr. Willis’s reports ‘by 
their elevation to the last Number of the 
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Quarterly Review, wherein their bad taste 
and feeling are very properly castigated, 
This has insured hon cotniagy enough to 
induce a London bookseller to announce 
the “ Pencillings” for republication, in the 
old day dose of “three volumes,” as before, 
and the embargo of private property, after 
these said “ Pencillings ” have been almost 
rubbed out of Jonathan’s memory and es- 
teem. We quote a specimen from the the. 
neum reprint of one of the chapters, though 
without the author’s modifications, which, 
we believe, the new edition will possess. ] 
Gordon Castle—the Park— Duke of Gordon 

—Personal Beauty of the English Aris. 

tocracy. 

The last phaeton dashed away and my 
chaise advanced to the door. A handsome 
boy, in a kind of page’s dress, immediately 
came to the window, addressed me by name, 
and informed me that his Grace was out 
deer-shooting ; but that my room was pre- 
pared, and he was ordered to wait on me. I 
followed him through a hall lined with 
statues, deers’ horns, and armour, aud was 
ushered into a large chamber, looking out on 
a park, extending with its lawns and woods 
to the edge of the horizon. A more lovely 
view never feasted human eye. * * * 

It was a mild, bright afternoon, quite warm 
for the end of an English September, and 
with a fire in the room, and a soft sunshi 
pouring in at the windows, a seat by the open 
casement was far from disagreeable. I passed 
the time till the sun set, looking out on the 
park. Hill and valley lay between my eye 
and the horizon; sheep fed in picturesque 
flocks; and small fallow deer grazed near 
them ; the trees were planted, and the dis- 
tant forest shaped by the hand of taste; and 
broad and beautiful as was the expanse taken 
in by the eye, it was evidently one princely 
possession. A mile from the castle wall, the 
shaven sward extended in a carpet of velvet 
softness, as bright as emerald, studded by 
clumps of shrubbery, like flowers wrought 
elegantly on tapestry; and across it bounded 
a a hare, and the pheasants fed 
undisturbed near the thickets, or a lady with 
flowing riding-dress and flaunting feather, 
dashed into sight upon her fleet blood pal- 
frey, and was lost the next moment in the 
woods, or a boy put his pony to his mettle up 
the ascent, or a gamekeeper ‘dled into sight 
with his gun in the hollow of his arm, and 
his hounds at his ‘heels—and all this little 
world of enjoyment, and luxury, and beauty, 
lay in the hand of one man, and was created 
by his wealth in these northern wilds of 
Scotland, a day’s journey almost from the 
possession of another human being. I never 
realized ‘so forcibly the splendid results of 


wealth and niture. * 
The sun setfin a blaze of fire among the 
pointed firs cyowning the hills, and by the 
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prance of a horse’s feet on the 


eecasional 

vel, and the roll of rapid wheels, and now 
and then a. gay laugh and merry voices, the 
different parties were returning to the castle. 
Soon after a loud gong sounded through. the 
gallery, the signal to dress, and I left my 


musing occupation unwillingly to make my 
toilet for an appearance in a formidable circle 
of titled aristocrats, not one of whom I had 
ever seen, the duke himself a stranger to me, 
except through the kind letter of invitation 
lying een, the table. 409 the 

I was sitting by the fire, imagining forms 
and faces for the different persons who had 
been named to me, when there was a. knock 
at the door, and a tall, white-haired gentle- 
man, of noble physiognomy, but singularly 
cordial address, entered, with the broad, red 
riband of a duke across his breast, and wel- 
eomed me most heartily to the castle. The 
gong sounded at the next moment, and, in 
our way down, he named over his guests, 
and prepared me in a measure for the intro- 
ductions which followed. The drawing-room 
was crowded like a soirée. The duchess, a 
very tall and very handsome woman, with a 
smile of the most winning sweetness, re- 
ceived me at the door, and I was presented 
successively to every person present. Dinner 
was announced immediately, and the difficult 
question of precedence being sooner settled 
than I had ever seen it before in so large a 
party, we passed through files of servants to 
the dining-room. 

It was a large and very lofty hall, sup- 
ported at the ends by marbie columns, within 
which was stationed a band of music, playing 
delightfully. The walls were lined with full- 
length family pictures, from old knights in 
amour to the modern dukes in kilt of the 
Gordon plaid; and on the sideboard stood 
services of gold plate, the most gorgeously 
massive, and the most beautiful in workman- 
thip I have ever seen. There were, among 
the vases, several large coursing cups, won by 
the duke’s hounds, of exquisite shape and 
Omament. 

I fell into my place between a gentleman 
and a very beautiful woman, of perhaps 
twenty-one, neither of whose names I remem- 
bered, though I had but just been intro- 
duced. The duke probably anticipated as 
much, and as I took my seat, he called out 
tome, from the top of the ite that I had 

my right, Lady ——, “ the most agree- 
th in Scotland.” It was unneces- 

to say that she was the most lovely. 

“i have been struck everywhere in England 
With the beauty of the higher classes, and as 
I,Jooked around me upon the aristocratic 
Company at the table, 1 thought I never had 
teen “ heaven’s image double-stamped as 
Man and noble”’ so unequivocally clear. There 
Were two young men, and fout,or five young 
ladies of rank—and five or six'people of more 
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decided personal attractions could searcely be 
found: the style of form and face at the 
same time being of that cast of superiority 
which goes by the expressive name of “tho- 
rough bred.” There is a striking difference 
in this respect hetween England and the 
countries of the Continent—the paysans of 
France and the econtadini of italy being 
physically far superior to their degenerate 
masters; while the gentry and nobility of 
England differ from the peasantry in limb 
and feature as the racer differs from the 
dray-horse, or the greyhound from the cur. 
The contrast between the manners of ish 
and French gentlemen is quite as striking. 
The empressement, the warmth, the shrug 
and gesture of the Parisian ; and the worki 
eyebrow, dilating or contracting eye, and 
conspirator-like action of the Italian in the 
most common conversation, are the antipodes 
of English high breeding. I should saya 
North American Indian, in his more digni- 
fied phase, approached nearer to the manner 
of an English nobleman than any other 
person. The calm repose of person and fea- 
ture, the self-possession under all circum- 
stances, that incapability of surprise or déré- 
glement, and that decision about the slightest 
circumstance, and the apparent certainty that 
he is acting absolutely comme il faut, is 
equally ‘“gentlemanlike” and Indian-like. 
You cannot astonish an Engiish gentleman. 
If a man goes into a fit at his side, or a 
servant drops a dish upon his shoulder, or 
he hears that the house is on fire, he sets 
down his wine-glass with the same delibera- 
tion. He has made up his mind what to doin 
all possible cases, and he does it. He is cold 
at a first introduction, and may bow stiffly, 
(which he always does,) in drinking wine 
with you, but it is his manner ; and he would 
think an Englishman out of his senses, who 
should bow down to his very plate, and smile 
as a Frenchman does on a similar occasion. 
Rather chilled by this, you are a little asto- 
nished, when the ladies have left the table, 
and he closes his chair up to you, to receive 
an invitation to pass a month with him at his 
country-house, and to discover that at the 
very moment he bowed so coldly, he was 
thinking how he should contrive to facilitate 
your plans for getting to him, or seeing the 
country to advantage on the way. 

The band ceased playing when the ladies 
left the table, the gentlemen closed up, con- 
versation assumed a merrier cast, coffee and 
chasse-café were brought in when the wines 
began to be circulated more slowly; and at 
eleven, there was a general move to the 
drawing-room. Cards, tea, and music, filled 
up the time till twelve, and then the ladies 
took their departure, and the gentlemen sat 
down to supper. I got to bed somewhere 
about two o’clock ; and thus ended an evening 
which I had anticipated as stiff and embar- 
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rassing, but which is marked in my tablets 
as one of ‘the most‘social and kindly I have 
had the good fortune to'record on my travels. 
I have described it, and shall describe others 
minutely; and I hope there is no necessity of 
reminding any one that my apology for thus 
disclosing scenes of private life has been 
already made. Their interest as sketches by 
an American of the society that most interests 
Americans, and the distance at which they 
are published, justify them, I would hope, 
from any charge of indelicacy. 


I arose late, and found the large party 
already assembled about the breakfast-table. 
I was struck, on entering, with the different 
air of the room. ‘The deep windows, opening 
out upon the park, had the'effect of sombre 
landscapes in oaken frames; the troops of 
liveried ‘servants, the glitter of plate, the 
music, that had contributed to the splendour 
of the sceve the night before, were gone; 
the duke: sat laughing at the head of the 
table, with a newspaper in his hand, dressed 
in a coarse shooting-jacket and coloured 
cravat ; the duchess was in a plain morning- 
dress and cap of the simplest character; and 
the high-born women about the table, whom 
I had left glittering with jewels, and dressed 
in all the attractions of fashion, appeared 
with the simplest cosffiue and a toilet of 
studied plainness. The ten or twelve noble- 
men present were engrossed with their letters 
or newspapers over tea and toast; and in 
them, perhaps, the transformation was still 

ater. The sojgné man of fashion of the 
night before, faultless in costume and dis- 
tinguished in his appearance, in the full 
force of the term, was enveloped. now in a 
coat of fustian, with a coarse waistcoat of 
plaid, a gingham cravat, and hob-nailed shoes, 
(for shooting,) and in place of the gay hila- 
rity of the supper-table, wore a face of calm 
indifference, and ate his breakfast and read 
the paper inva rarely broken silence. I won- 
dered; as I looked about me, what would be 
the impression of many people in my own 
country, could they look in upon that plain 
patty, aware that it was composed of the 
proudest nobility and the highest fashion of 
England. ©: 
: Breakfast in England is a confideniial 
and unceremonious hour, and servauts are 
generally dispensed with, This is to me, I 
confess, an advantage it has over every other 
meal. I detest eating with twenty tall fellows 
standing opposite, whose business it is to 
watch me. The coffee and tea were on the 
table, with toast, muffins, oat-cakes, marma- 
lade, jellies, fish, and all the paraphernalia of 
a Scotch breakfast; and on the’ sideboard 
stood cold meats for those who liked them, 
and they were expected to go to it and help 
themselves. Nothing could be ‘more easy, un- 
ceremonious, and affable, than the whole tone 
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of the meal. One after another rose, and fell’ 
into groups in the windows, or: walked ‘up: 
and down the long room, and, with one or: 
two others, I joined the duke at the head of 
the table, who gave us some interesting par. 
ticulars of the salmon-fisheries of the: Spey. 
The privilege of fishing the river within his 
lands, is bought of him at the pretty sum of 
eight thousand pounds a year! A salmon 
was brought in for me to see, as of remark.’ 
able size, which was not more than half the 
weight of our common American salmon. 

The ladies went off unaccompanied to 
their walks in the park and other avocations; 
those bound for the covers joined the game- 
keepers, who were waiting with their dogs in 
the leash at the-stables; some paired off' to 
the billiard room ; and I was left with Lord: 
Aberdeen in the breakfast-room alone. The 
tory ex-minister made a thousand inquiries, 
with great apparent interest about America. 
When secretary for foreign affairs in the 
Wellington cabinet, he had known Mr.: 
McLane intimately. - He said he seldom had 
been so impressed with a man’s honesty and 
straightforwardness, and never did publie’ 
business with any one with more: pleasure, 
He admired Mr. McLane, and hoped he en- 
joyed his friendship. He wished he might 
return as our minister to England. One such 
honourable, uncompromising man, he said,’ 
was worth a score of practised diplomatists.: 
He spoke of Gallatin and Rush in the same 
flattering manner, but recurred continually to 
Mr. McLane, of whom he could scarcely say 
enough. His politics would naturally lead 
him to approve of the administration of Ge- 
neral Jackson, but he seemed to admire the 
president very much as a man. 

Aberdeen has the name of being the 
proudest and coldest aristocrat of England. 
It is amusing to see the person who bears 
such a character. He is of the middle height, 
rather clumsily made, with an address more 
of sober dignity than of pride or reserve. 
With a black coat much worn, and always 


too large for him, a pair of coarse check’ 


trousers very ill made, a waistcoat buttoned 


up to his throat, and a cravat of the ‘most’ 


primitive negligé, his aristocracy is certainly 
not in dress. His manners are of absolute 
simplicity, amounting almost to’ want of style. 
He crosses his hands behind: him, and ba- 
lances on his heels ; in conversation his voice 
is low and cold, and he seldom smiles. Yet 
there is a certain benignity in his counte- 
nance, and an indefinable superiority and 
high breeding in his simple address, that 
would betray his rank after a few minutes’ 
conversation to any shrewd observer. It is 
only in his manner toward the ladies of the 
party that he would be immediately distin- 
guishable from men of lower rank in society. 

Still suffering from lameness,:I declined 
all invitations to the shooting” parties, who 
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stated across the park, with the dogs leaping 
about them in a phrenzy of delight, and 
accepted the duchess’s kind offer of a poney 
ewe to drive down to the kennels. The 
’s breed both of setters and hounds is 
celebrated throughout the kingdom. They 
occupy a spacious building in the centre of 
awood, a quadrangle inclosing a court, and 
large enough for a respectable pourhouse. 
The chief huntsman and his family, and 
pethaps a gamekeeper or two, lodge on the 
premises, and the dogs are divided by palings 
across the court. I was rather startled to be 
introduced into the small inclosure with a 
dozen gigantic bloodhounds, as high as my 
breast, the keeper's whip in my hand the 
only defence. I was not easier for the man’s 
assertion that, without it, they would “ hae 
the life oot o’ me in a crack.” They came 
found me very quietly, and one immense 
fellow, with a chest like a horse, and a head 
of the finest expression, stood up and laid 
his paws on my shoulders, with the delibera- 
tion of a friend about to favour me with 
some grave advice. One can scarce believe 
these noble creatures. have not reason like 
ourselves. Those slender, thoroughbred heads, 
large, speaking eyes, and beautiful limbs and 
eful action, should be gifted with more 
than mere animal instinct. The greyhounds 
were the beauties of the kenne!, however. I 
never had seen such perfect creatures. “ Din- 
na tak’ pains to caress ’em, sir,” said the 
huntsman ; “ they’ll only be hangit for it!” 
I asked for an explanation, os the man, 
with an air as if I was uncommonly ignorant, 
told me that a hound was hung the moment 
he betrayed attachment to any one, or in any 
way showed signs of superior sagacity. In 
coursing the hare, for instance, if the dog 
abandoned the scent to cut across and inter- 
cept the poor animal, he was considered as 
spoiling the sport. Greyhounds are valuable 
only as they obey their mere natural instinct, 
pou if they leave the track of the hare, either 
in their own sagacity, or to follow their 
master, in intercepting it, they spoil the pack, 
are hung without mercy. It is an ob- 
ject, of course, to preserve them what they 
usually are, the greatest fools as well as the 
handsomest of the canine species, and on the 
first sign of attachment to their master, their 
death-warrant is signed. They are too sen- 
tible to live! The duchess told me after- 
ward that she had the greatest difficulty in 
saving the life of the finest hound in the 
pack, who had committed the sin of showing 
pleasure once or twice when she appeared. 
The setters were in the next division, and 
teally they were quite lovely. The rare tan 
and black dog of this race, with his silky, 
floss hair, intelligent muzzle, good-humoured 
face, and .caressing fondness, (lucky dog! 
that affection is permitted in Ais family !) 
quite excited my admiration. There were 
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thirty or forty of these, old and young; and 
a friend of the duke’s would as soon ask 
him for a church living as for the present of 
one of them. The former would be by much 
the smaller favour. Then there were terriers’ 
of four or five breeds, of one family of which,’ 
(long-haired, long-bodied, short-legged, and 
perfectly white little wretches,) the keeper 
seemed particularly proud. - I evidently sank 
in his opinion for not admiring them. 

I passed the remainder of the’ morning in 
threading the lovely alleys and avenues of 
the park, miles after miles of gravel-walk, 
extending away in every direction, with every 
variety of turn and shade, now a deep wood, 
now a sunny opening upon a glade, here 
along the bank of a stream, and there around 
the borders of a small lagoon, the little poneys 
flying on over the smoothly rolled paths, and: 
tossing their mimicking heads, as if they too 
enjoyed the beauty of the princely domain. 
This, I thought to myself, as 1 sped on 
through light and shadow, is very like what: 
is called happiness; and this, (if to be a 
duke were to enjoy it as I do with this fresh 
feeling of novelty and delight,) is a condition’ 
of life it is not quite irrational to envy. 





LAMARTINE'S PILGRIMAGE. 
(Continued from page 236.) s 
 saagess teached Syria, accompanied by 
three friends, M. de Lamartine enlisted in 
his service a number of attendants, and pur- 
chased fvurteen horses. He established 
himself at a short distance from the town of 
Baireut, from whence he made several excur- 
sions, and where he left his wife and daugh- 
ter during his journey to Jerusalem. 
these excursions, full of descriptive vigour 
and beauty, we shall, at present, quote but 
sparingly. 
Arrival at Baireut. 

The sloops of several vessels, and the por- 
ters of Baireut, under the superintendence of 
the Consul’s janissaries, effected the landing 
of our party and of our various provisions ; 
and before the night had set in we were all 
ashore, temporarily accommodated,-and wel- 
comed by M. and Madame Jorelle with the 
most marked attention. The impression of 
the first hours of the first days on shore, 
after a voyage, partakes in some respect of’ 
our sensations when convalescent after a long 
illness; such was our first evening’s enjoy- 
ment. Madame Jorelle, a charming y 
lady born at Aleppo, has kept up the Sich and 
dignified costume of Arabian females; the 
turban, the embroidered vest, the poniard at 
the girdle; we could never cease admiring’ 
this magnificent costume, which added fre 
lustre to her purely oriental beauty. : 

At night a supper was served up in the’ 
European style, in a kiosque with broad 
gtated windows opening upon the harbour,: 
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admitting the refreshing night breeze which 
played with the flames of our wax lights; I 
broached a case of French wine to be added 
to this hospitable feast, and we thus passed 
our first night in conversation respecting the 
country we had left and that we came to seek; 
a question about france followed a question 
upon Asia. Julia played with the long 
tresses of some Arabian woman or black 
slave, who came to visit us; she was in 
admiration of those costumes so new to her; 
her mother twisted the long locks of her 
flaxen hair in imitation of those of the ladies 
of Baireut, or settled her shaw] in the shape 
of a turban on her head. I never saw any- 
thing more ravishingly beautiful amongst all 
the female countenances engraved in my 
memory, than the appearance of Julia in her 
head-dress of a turban of Aleppo, with its 
gold chased cap, from which dropped pearl 
fringes and chains of gold sequins, her hair 
hanging down in tresses on her shoulders, 
and her wondering gaze fixed upon her 
mother and myself with a smile which seemed 
to say: Enjoy your delight, and see how beau- 
tiful I also can appear! 

After reverting for a hundred times to our 
native country, and naming every place, every 
individua), whom a common recollection 
might recall to our minds; after conveying to 
one another all the mutual information that 
was calculated to interest us, we came to the 
subject of poetry; Madame Jorelle requested 
I would recite to her a few fragments of 
French poetry, and she translated to us some 
of the poetry of Aleppo. I told her that 
nature was far more poetical than poets could 
ever be; that she herself, at this moment, at 
this hour, in this delightful spot, by this 
moonlight, in her foreign costume, with her 
oriental pipe in hand, and her diamond-hilted 

niard at her girdle, was a much fiver sub- 
ject for poetry than all those which the ut- 
most stretch of our imagination had fixed 
upon. And as she replied that she should 
he highly gratified at having a recollection 
of our voyage to transmit to her father at 
Aleppo, in poetical language addressed to 
herself, I withdrew for a moment, and 
brought her back a few verses, the sole merit 
of which consisted in the locality of the place 
where they were written, and in the sentiment 
of gratitude which inspired them. 


Lebanon. 


. At about two miles from Deir-el-Kammar, 
there is obtained one of the most magnificent 
views of the Lebanon. Qn the one side, its 
deep gorges, which the traveller is about to 
enter, suddenly open beneath the feet. On 
the other, the castle of Dptedin rises in the 
form of a pyramid on the summit of its hill, 
covered with verdure and surrounded by the 
foaming waters; before him the mountains, 
gtadually descending to the sea—some dark, 
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others of a lighter aspect,—unroll therneeleds 
like a cataract of hills, and disappear either 
amongst verdant ridges of olive-trees in the 
plains of Sida, or on a rising hill of a brick. 
coloured sand along the shores of Baireut, 
Here and there, the contour of the mountain 
sides, and the varied lines of their immense 
descending ridges, are terminated and broken 
by the tops of cedars, of fig, or broad-crested 
Pine-trees ; numerous villages shine at their 
feet or on their summits. This prospect 
terminates in the sea; the eye following, a 
upon an immense map or an embossed piain, 
the slopes, the undulations, the intersections 
of the coasts, the capes, the promontories, 
the gulfs of its shores from the Carmel to 
Cape Batroun, along an extent of fifty leagues, 

The air is so fine that one can fancy any 
object to be almost within a few hours’ tra 
velling, which it would require three or four 
days to reach. At those distances, the sea 
appears so mixed up with the firmament, 
with which it is blended in the horizon, that 
it is impossible at the first glance to distin: 
guish the two elements from each other, and 
the land appears to float in an increased 
double ocean. It is only by fixing the sea 
with more attention, and by observing the 
little white sails on its blue surface, that itis 
possible to distinguish the object in view, 
A slight and more or less gilded haze floats 
above the waves, and separates the sky from 
the water. At some moments, light fogs 
raised up from the sides of the mountains by 
the morning breeze detach themselves, like a 
bird’s white feathers consigned to the winds; 
and are carried away to the sea, or evaporated 
by the rays of the now burning sun. 


Nazareth. 


I perceived at my feet, at the bottom of a 
valley hollowed out like a basin or a small 
lake, the white and gracefully grouped houses 
of Nazareth on the two sides and at the 
extremity of this basin. The Greek church, 
the high minaret of the Turkish mosque, the 
long thick walls of the convent of the Latin 
fathers, were all at once perceptible; a few 
streets formed of smaller houses, but of an 
elegant and oriental shape, were grouped 
round these larger edifices and animated 
with the noise and the movements of life. 
All around this valley or basin of Nazareth, 
were seen clumps of the high thorny napal; 
fig trees deprived of their autumnal leaves; 
with green and yellow light-leaved pome- 
granates—the whole giving a freshness and 
a grace to the landscape, like the flowers of 
the field round a village altar. God alone 
knows what passed at that moment in my 
heart ; but by a spontaneous, and as it were 
an involuntary movement, I found myself on 
my knees, at the feet of my horse, upon one 
of the blue and dusty paths of the precipice 
we were descending. I remained, I suppose, 
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gevetal minutes in silent contemplation, 
wherein all the thoughts of my life as a 
1 ora christian rushed upon my mind 
with such confusion, that it was impossible 
tpclass them; these words alone escaped my 
: And the word was made flesh, and 
amongst us. I pronounced them with 
the sublime, profound, and grateful sentiment 
are calculated to inspire: the place 
indeed suggests them so naturally, that I was 
on arriving in the evening at the 
sanctuary of the Latin church, to find them 
ven in letters of gold, on the marble 
fable of the subterranean altar in the house 
of Mary and Joseph—Having made this 
exclamation, bowing my head respectfully to 
the earth which had given birth to Chnst,* 
J kissed it in silence, and moistened with 
tears of repentance, of love, and hope, that 
wil which has seen so many shed, which has 
imbibed so many, and from which I invoked 
a portion of truth and love. 


The Lake of Gennasereth. 


_The great and mysterions scene of the 
Gospel passed almost entirely on this lake, 
the borders of this lake, and the mountains 
which surround and overlook it. Behold 
Emmaus, where he chose at hazard his dis- 
ciples, amongst the meanest of mankind, to 
tegify that the strength of his religion was 
ithe doctrine itself, and not in its powerless 

. Behold Tiberias, where he appeared 
Peter, and founded in three words the 

hy of his church. Behold Capur- 
taum—behold the mountain where he deli- 
wered the fine sermon of the mount—behold 
that on which, as God, he manifested the 
heavenly beatitudes—behold that from which 
he said, “ I have compassion on the people,” 
and multiplied the loaves and fishes, even as 
his word creates and multiplies life in the 
—behold the gulf of the miraculous 
fishing—behold, in fine, the entire Gospel, 
its affecting parables and its tender and 
icious images, which appear to us such as 
to the hearers of the divine 

Master when he pointed out to them, with 
his finger, the lamb, the fold, the good shep- 
herd, and the lily of the valley :—behold, to 
tonelude, the country that Christ preferred 
on earth; that-which he has chosen for the 
@ordium of his mysterious drama; that 
Wherein, during his obscure life of thirty 
years, ‘he had his parents and his friends 
cording ‘to the ‘flesh ; that wherein nature, 
Ofwhich he had the key, appeared to him 
with the greatest charms:— behold these 
fountains from whence he saw, like us, the 
sun rise and ‘set in revolutions which mea- 
gored so rapidly his mortal days: here did 
‘be successively repose, meditate, pray, and 
eultivate love to God and benignity to man. 


“© ‘It is a singular mistake to refer to Nazareth as 
the birth-place of our Saviour. 
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Eastern Women. 


To live for one single man, and with one 
single thought, in the interior of their apart- 
ments; to pass the day on a divan, plaiting 
their hair, and disposing the numerous jewels 
they wear, with grace and elegance; to breathe 
the cool air of the mountains or the sea from 
off a terrace, or through the openings of the 
trellised window; to walk awhile under the 
orange trees and pomegranates of a little 
garden ; to ruminate on the banks of a reser- 
voir, which the falling water animates with 
its murmur; to take care of the domestie 
affairs ; to make the bread, the sherbet, and 
the sweetmeats with their own hands; to go 
once a week to the public bath, in company 
with allthe young damsels of the town; and: 
to sing some stanzas.of the Arabian poeta, 
and accompany. their voices with a guitar ;— 
this comprises the whole life of the eastern 
women. Society does not exist for them; 
therefore they have none of those false feel- 
ings which self love creates in society. When 
young and handsome they are wholly en- 
grossed by love, and afterwards devote them- 
selves entirely to their children and domestie 
cares. This state of civilization—is it equal 
to any other? pe 

(To be continued.) ott @ vw 


Che Gatherer. 


Life prolonged by Civilization—If we 
collect England, Germany, and France in 
one group, we find that the average term of 
mortality which, in that great and populous 
region, was formerly one in thirty people an- 
nually, is not, at present, more than one in 
thirty-eight. This difference reduces the 
number of deaths throughout these countries 
from 1,900,000 to less than 1,200,000; and 
700,000 lives, or one in eighty-three annually, 
owe their preservation to the social amelio- 
rations effected in the three countries of 
western Europe, whose.efforts to obtain this 
object have been attended with the greatest 
success.— Paris Advertiser. 

Railways.—In passing along the common 
to Bagshot, an immense mound appears at a 
distance from the road, crossing a valley in 
which there is neither hedge, house, roa, 
tree, nor ploughed ground. It is a wild part 
of the heath, which has, probably, never been 
touched by man since it was left by the waters 
of the deluge. There is something grand in 
seeing this noble mound majestically crossing 
it in order to carry forward the railway, (Great 
Western,) on the proper level; and .one is 
tempted to speculate on the probability, at 
some distant time, of the whole globe being 
covered and penetrated by railways, at conve- 
nient distances, cutting through low hills, 
and raising banks across the shallow valleys ; 
and tunnelling mountains, and crossing deep 
valleys on bridges. The whole continent of 
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North America will, probably, be the first 
large portion of the world that will exhibit 
this state of things; but if the nations of. 
Europe were but as anxious to make. roads 
and railways as they once were to make war, 
we should soon be in advance of our Transat- 
lantic brethren.— Gardener's Magazine. 

Arabia never-was conquered by any foreign 
nation. Its- sands’ have: been its security, 
and the poverty of the scattered people offered: 
no temptation. It was: always the native 
country: of romance:and superstition. In it 
Sabeanism, ‘or’ star« worship,’ prevailed for 
ihdefinite ages, till overturned by Mahomed, . 
who:was born: at Mecca in:569. 
” American ‘Vessél—There ‘is at present’ 
lying in St. Katherine’s Docks, an American’ 
packet ‘beautifully’ fitted up, renee the 
name of “The Toronto.”’ Upon her figure- 
Head is the representation of an American 
savaged: in fhe interior, the grained maple, 
mahogany, ébony ahd satin-wood used in the’ 

els, indicate’ the refinement of luxury, ‘ 
while’ the plated door-locks, with the cut. 
glass handles, &c., give their finish to the 
whole: It’ is worth the inspection of the 
curious, especially after the “ travellers’ tales” 
that have lately been afloat respecting. the’ 
Americans, ‘ WPF 

Reproductiveness of Vegetation.—Nature 
has given to certain of its vegetable produc- 
tions more duration than to empires: certain 
oak-trees have seen many dynasties pass 
away 5 and. the .acorn that we tread under 
our feet, the olive-stone that we roll between, 
our fingers, and the cedar-cone that is swept 
by the wind, may flourish, and cover the 
ground with shade, when the hundreds of 
geavatione which may come after us will 

ve given back to the earth that handful of 
dust that they alternately have borrowed from 
it—De Lamartine. 

A Mistake.—M. de Tall d having one 
day invited M. Denon, the celebrated traveller; 
to dine with him, told his wife to read the 
work of his guest, indicating its place in his 
library. Madame de Talleyrand, unluckily, 
gt hold, by mistake, of the Adventures of 

obinson Crusoe, which she ran over in great 
haste ; and, at dinner, she began to question 
Denon about his shipwreck, his island, &c., 
and, finally, about his man Friday ! 


An Arabian.— A Turkish Aga whom 
M. de Lamartine met returning from Mecca, 
had a young thorough-bred Arab horse, upon 
whose back, he said, one might take coffee 
at a gallop, without spilling a single drop out 
of the cup. 

Pickpockets in 1598.—Hentzner, in de- 
scribing his visit to Bartholomew Fair, in this 
year, says: “ while we were at a show, one 
of our company, Tobias Solander, had his 
pocket picked of his purse, with nine crowns 
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dusoleil, which, without doubt, was so cleverly, 
taken from him by an ay who always 
1 


kept very close to him, the. Doctor did 

not, in the least, perceive it.” ; he 
Toplitz.—The celebrity just now attached No 

to this place of the recent Congress of. Sove.. aoe 


reigns, induces us to state that. Toplitz is a 
town of Austria, Bohemia, in the Circle of 
Leutmuitz, with numerous hot-springs. Near: 
this place the Austrians defeated the Prug: 
sians: in 1762. During the royal visits at: 
Toplitz, the first stone has been laid of the: 
monument to be erected in the field of battle: 
of Kain, in honour ‘of the Russian Generali 
Qstemann-and the Guards whe devoted them 
selves for the safety of Buhemia. The Empes 
ror Ferdinand has commissioned M: Kush: 
manh to design'the monument, which isto . 
be a statue of Victory.— Paris Advertiser, + 
The Mandril.—A_ pair’ of these curious” 
denizens of the’ Gold Coast have’ been‘ 
cured at Cape Lopez, in the Gulf of Guinea* 
and transmitted by an agent, J. Polito, to the 
Suyrey Zoological Gardens, where they arrived” 
on Tuesday last; and will give the crowning. 
charm to this collection, as two'such splendia’ 
animals have never ‘been seen in this coun 
They are in the finest condition, the’ bri 
scarlet of the nose, and the furrowed 
rine blue of the cheek bones, which aré di 
tended to an immense size, contrastil 
pry cd with ‘the beautiful olive of the fi 
and the orange-coloured pointed beard. 
are of a most and robust 7 
stand five feet in height, and are exceedingly 
malicious and mischievous. They have not 
yet been indulged with spirituous liquors, but 
ve their pot of porter daily. They are 
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called by the natives Choras; live in 
bands, and are more than a match for all of pers 
Fs ee of the forest. This is the ettende 
‘apio Maimon of Geoffrey, and the Cyns sixt 
cephalus Maimon of Desmarest: of whom te Gc 
“ Happy Jerry,” of the King’s Mews ané § Hawes, 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, was an eccentri¢ ff exertion 
specimen. annual | 
Odd Corruption—At Tiddenham, inGlow [ ‘tion ti 
cestershire, was formerly a chapel of St. Tecls, § fom 17 
corrupted into Treacle. 1808 to 
Old Gardens. —Our ancestors not only oi i 
promenaded in their gardens, but played at par 
chess in them, and slept in them afterdinnet, 9 oo. 4, 
in the open air, on a pillow. There were foward 
grass-plots, near houses, where the sick ditution 


walked to have a purer air from the exhala- 
tion of the flowers of the herbs. In the ey 
gardens of monasteries, pot-herbs were fi 





plucked by a wooden tool, and were. not cody 
allowed to be picked upon Sunday. : of the ; 
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